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religious antipathies. There will be a terrible temptation after
this war, as there was after the last war, to use the economic weapon
to continue these old blood feuds. We English-speaking people,
whether in America, in the Dominions or in our own country*
must be prepared to set an example in economic co-operation by
showing our readiness to break down all unnecessary barriers to
trade.55

I was influenced in calling for the endorsement by Parliament
of the Charter by the fact that though it was hailed in the country
with enthusiasm, there was more than one hostile critic from the
Conservative benches of its provisions, who viewed the whole
document with suspicion, especially clauses 4 and 5, which are as
follow:

"iv. They will endeavour, with due respect for their existing
obligations, to further enjoyment by all states, great or small,
victor or vanquished, of access on equal terms to the trade and
the raw materials of the world which are needed for their
economic prosperity.

ccv. They desire to bring about fullest collaboration between
all nations in the economic field, improved labour standards,
economic advancement and social security."

I should have thought these excellent sentiments would have
been generally approved, but apparently I was wrong.

Churchill himself would find no objection to them. He has
never quite forgotten his Liberal associations and his Free Trade
beliefs, and in consequence reacted favourably to these two
clauses.

Towards the end of Autumn 1941, there was considerable
criticism of the Government and it was by no means confined to
the Labour and Liberal Parties. On the contrary, much of it
came from Conservative back benchers.

In these days a session of Parliament comes to an end in the late
autumn and a new one opens generally some time in November.

In the opening day, ist November, 1941, on the debate on
the Address thanking His Majesty for his gracious speech as is
customary, I immediately preceded the Prime Minister. I went
out of my way to praise him, but said, "The common people
swear by him, though they still claim the right, it is true, to swear
at his Government." I asked him not to be too sensitive to
criticism, which is "the very life-blood of democracy." But this
was not at all to Winston's liking.

There has always been a certain arrogance in his make-up,